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Shakespeare's Arena - stage at Court 


By Lestig= HotTson 
Een of new documents revolutionizes our ideas of Shake- 


speare’s methods of production at Court. We know now that his 

plays were acted completely ‘in the round.’ 
No authority exists for the universal assumption that for plays at Court 
the stage was set against the lower or ‘screen’ end of the Hall (as it was 


ral 


for the curtained tableaux of scenic masques, pastorals, or ‘shows’). 

On the contrary, all reports of plays under Henry VII and Henry? 
VIII show that spectator-stands were placed ‘on every side,’ ‘on alil 
parts,’ ‘round about’: revealing that the stage was ‘in the center of the: 
floor.’ Plays were traditionally staged with simultaneous set scenes (‘man-- 
sions,’ some of which had circular curtains to reveal action within, or) 
scaffolds for action above); but without curtain, backcloth, or scenic: 
wall—completely in the round. Similarly at Christ Church, Oxford, iny 
1566: stage across the body of the Hall, grandstands ‘against all the: 
walls,’ spectators circumecirca. Hl 

Although stages and spectator-scaffolds were built by the Office cfi 
Works, its Accounts for the period 1570-1603 have not been consulted | 
previously. Examination of them reveals proof that throughout Eliza-- 
beth’s reign the Court stages retained their traditional central position., 
They also disclose for the first time the size and shape of an Elizabethan 
Court stage. At Whitehall the stage-in-the-center for plays survived | 
until 1665. 

If Shakespeare’s plays were produced completely ‘in the round’ at; 
Whitehall, we ask at once, What was his method with these same plays; 
at the Globe? Is the usual conjectural ‘reconstruction’ of the Globe stage ' 
entirely mistaken? 
NORTHFORD, CONNECTICUT 


[These questions are fully treated in Mr. Hotson’s paper ‘Shakespeare’s Arena) 
Stage,’ to appear in the July issue of The Sewanee Review. Ed. | 


Shakespeare's Inner Stage 


By ALFRED HarBAGE 
G Rees two excellent papers* illustrate how data from widely sep-. 


arated and apparently unrelated areas of theatrical activity may 
combine to help solve a crucial problem: the original method employed 
in staging Shakespeare’s plays. The problem hinges largely upon the 
nature of the so-called ‘inner stage’ and the extent of its use at such | 
theatres as the Globe. Mr. Nagler’s survey reinforces the impression that 
Renaissance acting, whether on medieval, neo-classical, or ‘mixed? | 
stages was, in the main, pro-scenium acting. Normally the setting did 
not contain the action as in the modern theatre but simply supplied the 
actors with access to their playing space and, in some cases, an illustra- 
tive background. Such being the tradition of the time, the type of court 
performance ‘in the round’ suggested by Mr. Hotson’s important dis- 
covery seems less surprising. And if Shakespearean plays could be per- 
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formed at court upon a centrally placed stage surrounded by its audience, 
presumably these same plays could be performed at the Globe without 
extensive use of an inner stage. 

We are not in a position, however, to dispense entirely with the idea 
of an inner stage. Aside from the irrefutable evidence provided by a 
number of English texts that some kind of curtained aperture behind 
the stage proper was used at least on occasion, we have Mr. Nagler’s 
reference to German Jesuit plays in which an inner stage was function- 
ally important. The instance he cites from Jacob Gretser’s Lazarus of 
1584 bears a startling resemblance to the instance (Zenocrate’s death 
scene) in Marlowe’s I] Tamburlaine of 1588. It is quite possible that 
‘Marlowe was personally familiar with and influenced by the staging of 
Jesuit plays on the Continent. Then, too, there is the bare possibility that 
the court stage of Mr. Hotson’s discovery may have been placed midway 
‘up the hall but not in its center; and if placed against a side wall, there 
‘remains the possibility of a curtained aperture at its rear. On the whole, 
however, the material presented in these illuminating papers tends to 
‘suggest that present-day experiments in producing Shakespeare ‘in the 
original manner’ are over-emphasizing the use of an inner stage. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
: [*Leslie Hotson, ‘Shakespeare’s Arena-stage at Court’ and Alois Nagler, ‘The Con- 
tinental Theatre.’ An abstract of Mr. Hotson’s paper appears above in this issue. 


Both papers, as well as Mr. Harbage’s discussion of them, were presented at the 
‘New England Conference on Renaissance Studies on April 24, 1953. Ed.] 


The Case of ‘O Mistresse mine’ 


| By SYDNEY BECK 
| ae there was a possible collaboration between Thomas Morley 


and Shakespeare has long been a source of speculation and con- 
troversy among scholars. The discussion has generally centered on the 
validity of certain musical evidence, namely, the songs, ‘It Was a Lover 
‘and His Lass’ from As You Like It and ‘O Mistresse mine’ from 
Twelfth Night, to which Morley may or may not have composed the 
‘music for the first performance of the play. It is not the purpose of this 
article to enter into the controversy, but rather to re-examine the prob- 
lem of the relation between text and music in the case of the latter song, 
the chief bone of contention, and perhaps to throw some more light on 
‘the question. 
_ The most likely tune for Shakespeare’s ‘O Mistresse mine’ survives 
only in two instrumental arrangements bearing the same title as the lyric. 
One setting is to be found in Morley’s Consort Lessons, a collection of 
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twenty-three airs set for a band of six instruments, published in 1599, 
probably a year before the play’s initial performance; the other is in 
William Byrd’s keyboard version included in the so-called Fitzwilliam 
Verginal Book (ca. 1619). Many attempts have been made in recent 
years to fit this tune to the verses in the play. Yet, in spite of its appro- 
priateness of mood and melodic outline, the results have been awkward 
and unconvincing, and most authorities in the field have come to the 
conclusion that text and tune were never meant to go together. 

The numerous editions of the song, as we know it, are nearly all based 
on the keyboard setting as transcribed by Fuller-Maitland and Barclay- 
Squire in 1899, in their edition of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. The 
Byrd version does accommodate the six-line verses with a minimum of 
‘strain, even if the prosody is occasionally violated, and the natural break 
‘in thought after the third and sixth lines is completely ignored. Morley’s 
two-part structure on the other hand, with its repeat of the entire second 
section (Byrd makes only a partial repeat), presented the baffling prob- 
tem of two superfluous measures which could not be accounted for satis- 
factorily no matter how the lines were manipulated. Those who have 
used the Morley tune have circumvented this obstacle by merely advanc- 
ing the double bar of the Consort Lessons’ score* and following the 
phrase-pattern of Byrd. Only in one instance’ is the original repeat 
mark observed, but in order to make music and text coincide at the end 

of each verse, the first line is sung three times. 

Philip Gordon? dismisses the tune as ‘structurally incompatible’ with 
the Shakespeare verse. ‘Editors have done their worst trying to make the 
verses fit one version or the other of the music, but all the pulling and 
hauling in the world will not make the structural divisions of the song 
correspond with the music,’ he says. Edward H. Fellowes long ago took 
the stand that the tune has nothing to do with the Shakespeare song and 
was joined in this opinion by such eminent colleagues as Peter Warlock, 
Percy C. Buck, and John R. Moore.* Edward J. Dent is doubtful be- 
cause ‘the words do not agree as one might expect.’* Ernest Brennecke, 
Jr., who created quite a stir with his article on the collaboration theory, 
refused to be shaken by this formidable opposition. Admitting the relation 
between Morley’s composition and the Shakespeare lyric to be ‘tantaliz- 
ingly inconclusive,’ he argues that ‘it is almost clinching coincidence that 
Shakespeare’s words can be, and have been by various hands, readily made 
to fit a slightly modified form of the tune.’ He justifies Bridge’s’ ‘re- 
arrangement of entire phrases’ (the idea ‘taken from the venerable Byrd 
himself’) as ‘established Elizabethan procedure.’ 

However, it can be shown that the tune need not be modified if its 
structure is understood and the music properly transcribed. Nor need the 
enchanting lyrics be distorted in order to fit. A happy marriage of the 
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two is perfectly possible if not inevitable. The tune, as it appears in the? 
Consort Lessons (reproduced in its original notation in Ex. 1) is the: 
one intended for the words. The key to the situation is the discovery off 
the scheme for underlaying the text, which makes the union plausible: 
and natural. Ex. 2 represents such a solution. It is based on the following 


structural scheme: 


[The following diagram refers to musical phrases by capital letters (A, B, 
C, D) and to their repeats by the prime sign (A’, B’, C’, D’). The melody 
consists of two portions: the first and shorter one (A) is repeated (A’); this | 
is followed by the second portion consisting of three phrases (B, C, D) which, | 
when repeated, become B’, C’, D’. Four of the five schemes given in the 
diagram repeat Shakespeare’s first line (O Mistresse mine, where are you ~ 
roaming) to the identical musical phrase (A, A’). But Mr. Beck’s scheme, 
the first of the five, is the only one which repeats Shakespeare’s second line 
(O stay and hear your true love’s coming) by fitting it to two different 
musical phrases, B and C. Ed. | 


(1) Musical phrase: A A’ BC .D BY Core 
Verse line: re a DK 4 5 6f 
Schemes for other settings: 
(Based on Morley) 
(2) Bridge® A A’ Bae] D Cops 
Toes Poe ft 5 6 
(2) Gordon? A A’ BP Cap Bo Co i 
he) 224595 OW iaae 
(4) Chappell* A A’ Bacay BGG 
roe teas 4. 5836 
(Based on Byrd) 
(5) Bridge and others® AAS BeCaD C’.D* 
IJ 23 4 56 


A thorough-going analysis cannot be undertaken here, but it will be} 
immediately apparent from a comparison of the above settings which! 
scheme best serves the articulation and stress of tune and words. 

It must also be pointed out that the editors of the published transcrip- 
tion of Byrd’s keyboard variations have erred in their barring of the 
piece (cf. Ex. 3) and have therefore been partially responsible for some 
of the distortions of the song. This is confirmed in every detail of rhythm, | 
figuration, and polyphony throughout the variations, as well as in the: 
contour of the melody itself. | 

The two versions of ‘O Mistresse mine’ are, after all, essentially the 
same. The stresses on the second beat of the measure in Byrd are re- | 
markably reflected in the changes from 3/4 to 3/2 time in the Morley ' 
scoring. The difference in the phrase repetitions may be explained as} 
one of expedience rather than as individual approaches to the tune., 
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Byrd, in his keyboard variations, merely adapts the melody to his pur- 
pose following a pattern of repetition he used in some of his other pieces 
for virginals.® He treats the C’ D’ phrases (musically the most striking) 
as a kind of refrain for which he introduces a distinctive figuration in 
each variation to set it off from the main body of the tune. Morley, on 
the other hand, in his simple note-against-note harmonic setting (totally 
unlike any of the companion pieces in the collection, most of which are 
nighly ornate arrangements in variation form) presents a straightfor- 


ward singing version that strongly suggests a connection with the 
theatre.*° 


Whether or not Thomas Morley was the composer or arranger of 
‘O Mistresse mine’ or the song was known before he picked it up, there 
can be little doubt that the tune as published in his Consort Lessons is the 
one meant to go with the verses in Shakespeare’s play. In any case it 
will be interesting to see what those scholars, who have ruled out com- 
sletely the possibility of some collaboration between the composer and 


slaywright, make of these findings. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr, Beck has spent several years on the restoration of Morley’s Consort Lessons, 
he part books of which have long been scattered or lost. His restoration is expected 
o be published shortly. Ed.] 

| William Chappell, Old English Popular Music, London, 1893, Vol. 1, p. 103-5. 
‘The Morley-Shakespeare Myth,’ Music and Letters, April, 1947, p. 124. 

See ‘A Reply and a Symposium’? to Ernest Brennecke’s ‘Shakespeare’s Collabora- 

don with Morley’ in PMLA, Vol. Liv, No. 1, March, 1939, p. 149. 

) ‘Shakespeare and Music’ in Companion to Shakespeare Studies by H. Granville- 
3arker and G. B. Harrison, pp. 158-9, Cambridge, 1934. 

| Sir Frederick Bridge, Shakespearean Music in the Plays and Early Operas, Lon- 
lon, 1923. 

See °. Bridge remarks that ‘The words fit Morley’s simple version much better 
than Byrd’s . . . but he believes the C’ D’ repetition ‘certainly more effective.’ In 
ny case, he felt he was ‘something very near the original’ in his restoration. 

See *. This is the closest to a satisfactory solution of the word setting I have seen. 
Why it was ignored by later editors is difficult to understand. The musical tran- 
cription is poor, however. 

See ° above. Also Elson, Vincent, Jackson, Buck, Gibbon, Hardy, Kidson, Dun- 
tan, Bantok, Moncour-Sime, and others. All of these settings are practically 
dentical except for some details of musical transcription, and in the handling of 
vertain syllables. An amusing distortion is the setting of E. F. Rimbault[? ] 
'N. Y. Public Library Ms. 3850) in which line 2 is stretched over phrase B and 
talf of C, the remaining half of C being given to line 3; otherwise it is the usual 
‘etting after Byrd. 

See ‘Sellinger’s Round,’ ‘Gipsies Round,’ etc. in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
? This probable connection with the stage is substantiated by R. Thurston Dart in 
tis paper, ‘Morley’s Consort Lessons of 1599” in Proceedings of the Royal Musical 
Association, Nov. 6, 1947. 
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Ghiberti and the Antique 


By RicHaRD KRAUTHEIMER 


in the Renaissance will depend on two major factors: a precise 
knowledge of the ancient sources available to the 15th and 16th cen 
turies; and a careful evaluation of the way these sources were interpreted. 
With an eye to these problems a number of studies have been unde rf 
way in recent years along with the Census of Antiques known to th 
Renaissance, begun at the initiative of a group of scholars by Phyllis: 
Bober under the aegis of the Warburg Institute in London. Rut 
Kennedy’s study on Titian and the Antique; Phyllis Lehmann’s work 
on Mantegna; and a number of theses at Smith College, Yale, and New 
York University bear witness to this revival of interest in a never-solved 


yi eigen understanding of the significance Antiquity held 


problem. 

Throughout our work on Lorenzo Ghiberti, both my wife and I have 
been fascinated by the problem. Unlike Donatello, Ghiberti has bees 
rarely regarded as a major figure within that current of early 15th 
century art which is marked by the revival of antique motifs and con: 
cepts. A more careful study leads to a revision and the following paral 
graphs are an attempt at condensing the gist of one of the chapters in the 
Ghiberti book which I hope is now nearing completion. 

The number of ancient monuments with which the early 15th cena 
tury was acquainted was infinitely small. The majority of the works 
which determine our picture of classical Antiquity were unknowni 
Greece and the Hellenistic East were to all practical intent inaccessible?| 
The greater part of the sculptures which fill our collections were stil] 
buried underground, together with the bulk of wall paintings, vases: 
terracottas. What remained were, aside from a very few freestanding; 
sculptures (most of them known throughout the Middle Ages) whaij 
have been misnamed secondary and minor works of ancient art: sar-| 
cophagi; portrait busts; coins, medals, gems. The inventories of 15t 
century collectors, the letters of Poggio and Traversari, and the work 
of 15th century sculptors and painters all testify to this fact. 

From among these categories Ghiberti drew his knowledge of tha 
antique. Large scale freestanding sculptures he seems to have nearlt 
ignored; he may have drawn on the ‘Marforio,’ the river god, now in 
the Capitoline Museum, and he certainly knew a few portrait busts anc 
a Venus of the Medici type. His testimony in the Commentarii is as cleai 
as the reflection of the type in his work. From among Roman ruins hi 
used elements from the Minerva frieze from the Forum of Nerva anc 
one or two of the Aurelian reliefs on the Arch of Constantine. But tha 
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| tee bulk of his inspiration came from a dozen or so Roman sarcophagi. 
they are clearly reflected in his work and can be identified: the Phaedra 
sarcophagus and a battle sarcophagus in Pisa; and a number in Rome; 
ja wedding sarcophagus, possibly the Fieschi tomb in S. Lorenzo f.l.m.; 
another one, formerly at St. Peter’s; a Medea sarcophagus known from 
6th century drawings only; one with the Meleager story, now at Villa 
iPamphilli; one with the story of Adonis, now at Palazzo Rospigliosi; a 
bacchic sarcophagus, then at S. Maria Maggiore; a Paris sarcophagus, 
jnow at Villa Medici. All these were known to the Renaissance: witness 
wither their use for medieval re-burial, or their location in churches from 
lwhich they were removed only at a late date, or their record in 15th or 
tearly 16th century drawings. 

The bulk of the sarcophagi then, on which Ghiberti drew, were in 
ome, and they appear in Ghiberti’s oeuvre after 1430, when he was 
‘working on his second door for the Baptistery in Florence, the Gates of 
Paradise (1425-52), and presumably after a visit to Rome. In his earlier, 
lirst door (1404-24), he made use, if at all, of antiques in Pisa and 
‘Florence. Throughout, he would seem to have made his own sketches 
jin front of the original or possibly taken casts. 

Clearly Ghiberti’s selection and absorption of antique prototypes 
jchanges in the course of his life. In the quatrifoils of his first door, they 
jare exceedingly scarce, with but a rare figure revealing its Roman an- 
icestry. Only among the heads on the frame of that door, probably after 
11415, are there a number of Roman derivations, from the Pisa sar- 
.cophagi in the first place. The antique elements are torn from their con- 
\text, and Antiquity to Ghiberti at this point appears to be a pool from 
Lwhich to draw an occasional motif for the enjoyment of the humanist 
‘connoisseur and apparently selected because it offered a solution for prob- 
lems of physiognomy and expression hard to achieve otherwise within 
early Quattrocento art. In the Gates of Paradise his approach has 
changed radically. Antique figures (and figures in the antiquish manner) 
abound, and they are incorporated into the overall design. They move 
wrapidly, nude or dressed into short tunics with bare arms and legs, or into 
Jong-flowing robes which cling to the bodies and flutter as if blown by a 
strong wind. They are chosen, it would seem, because their stances, 
movements and emotional appeal correspond to a specific interpretation 
jof Antiquity: not classical in ‘noble simplicity and quiet grandeur’ 
-(Winckelmann), but full of emotion and movement, more graceful and 
Jess dramatic than their prototypes. Within this picture variations became 
possible. The same prototype appears in different poses. Several proto- 
types are fused into one figure. Free variations over antique themes are 
evolved: figures and groups which seem to be antique are hard to tell 
apart from those which actually use Roman models. 
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Both the wealth of types and the breadth of concept Ghiberti gained: 
from these few sarcophagi he knew, are striking. Obviously throughout 
he transposed the hackneyed Roman workshop products into a language 
so full of subtle elegance and life that he seems to retranslate them into 
the Hellenistic idiom from which they had ultimately sprung, but whiciy 
he had never seen. At the same time this specific concept of Antiquity, 
as mirrored in Ghiberti’s late work differs vastly from the dramatic in- 
terpretation of the antique, and sometimes of the same antique models,, 
in the oeuvre of Donatello in these very years. One wonders whether 
Ghiberti’s view is linked to Alberti’s ideas as formulated in Della Pitturai 
at roughly the time when Ghiberti designed the Gates of Paradise. To: 
both Alberti and Ghiberti graceful movement and delicate emotionj 
would seem to have been the very source of both life and art, ancient 
and modern. Clearly it was this view of the antique which later dominate 
the oeuvre of Agostino di Duccio, Botticelli and Filippino Lippi in whose 
works Aby Warburg first discovered the effect of what he termed the 
‘pathos formula’ of ancient art. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

April 2, 1953. American Committee on Renaissance Studies 
April 16, 1953. New York Renaissance Club 

April 17-18, 1953. Southeastern Renaissance Meetings 
April 24-25, 1953. South Central Renaissance Conference 
April 24-25, 1953. New England Renaissance Conference 
April 25, 1953. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

July 15-19, 1953. International Musicological Congress 
August 16-23, 1953. Italian Literature Congress 

October, 1953. Philadelphia Area Renaissance Conference 
AMERICAN CoMMITTEE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES | 
This new Committee (cf. RN v1, 1 1) is now canvassing opinions! 
throughout the country. The following remarks, dated April 2, were: 
contributed by the chairman, George B. Parks of Queens College: “The: 
Committee is considering the formation of a society of renaissance scho-- 
lars. The vigorous growth of local conferences and clubs augurs well, it: 
is thought, for the founding of an inclusive society which will weigh and. 
undertake the needed tasks of renaissance scholarship. Scholars were: 
asked, in a questionnaire sent out in advance of the committee’s forma- 
tion, to name the tasks they thought necessary. Their replies note the: 
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need, first of all, of a renaissance journal; then of a society; of a book 
{publication fund; and of surveys of renaissance scholarship. Some specific 
/projects suggested were editions of the works of Vives, Erasmus, and 
Alberti, among others, and translations of humanist letters and treatises 
‘on education; at one institution there is interest in publishing translations 
jof works of the Spanish renaissance. A society may be necessary, or at 
jleast useful, to mobilize scholarly resources for these desired ends. 
Scholars are invited to address further opinions and suggestions to the 


editor of RNY 


|New YorK RENAISSANCE CLUB 


|New York Univeristy, April 16, 1953. In celebration of the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the Sorbonne. B. L. Ullman (North Caro- 
jlina), “The Sorbonne Library and the Italian Renaissance;’ discussion 


fed by Pearl Kibre (Hunter). 
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i 
(\SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 
University of North Carolina, April 17-18, 1953. In addition to a 


Program on Renaissance Music with illustrations and discussion by Al- 
monte C. Howell, Jr., the following papers were offered: Kelsie Harder 
(Florida), ‘Nashe and Spenser;’ John O. Lyons (Florida), ‘Spenser’s 
Use of Dipodics;’ John F. Mahoney (North Carolina), ‘A Case for the 
Rejection Sonnets: Astrophel and Stella as a Philosophical Document of 
Neo-Platonism ;” Macon Cheek (North Carolina), ‘Milton’s Fifth Elegy 
and Nativity Ode;’ Nancy D. Libby (Duke) ‘Milton’s Harapha;’ John 
L. Lievsay (Tennessee), “Order and Decorum in the Mirror for Mag- 
istrates ;? Kester Svendson (Oklahoma), ‘Milton and Science: the Major 
Problems;’ Margherita Morreale (Catholic University), ‘Coluccio 
Salutati’s De Laboribus Herculis (1405) and Enrique de Viliena’s Los 
Doze Trabajos de Hercules (1417);” Linton C. Stevens (Alabama), 
“The Contribution of French Jurists to the Humanism of the Renais- 
sance;’? Creighton Gilbert (Louisville), “The Four Self Portraits of 
Savoldo;’ Hennig Cohen (South Carolina), ‘A Vocabulary Study of 
Venus and Adonis;’ Henry L. Snuggs (Wake Forest), ‘On Act-division 
in the First Folio;? Thomas H. McNeal (Alabama), ‘On Similarities in 
'Timon, Lear, and Volpone;’ J. V. Cunningham (Virginia), “Plots and 
‘Errors; the Structure of Kimg Lear;’ Clark M. Emery (Miami), 
‘‘Eliot’s Debt to Shakespeare.’ 

SouTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

University of Texas, April 24-25, cf. RN v, 84. In addition to a per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, directed by B. Iden Payne, a recital 
‘of madrigals, directed by Lee W. Fiser, and a recital of instrumental 
‘music, introduced by Clifton Williams, the following papers were of- 


era 


fered: Hyder E. Rollins (Harvard), ‘Scholarship and Shakespeare’s Son- | 
nets;”? Archibald Ross Lewis (Texas), ‘Was There a Dark Age?’ 

Waldo F. McNeir (Louisiana State) ‘Greene’s Medievalization of 
Ariosto;’ Elizabeth Buckingham (Southern Methodist), “Early Develop- 
ment of the Dialogue as a Literary Form;’ Kester Svendsen (Okla- | 
homa), ‘The De Golyer Collection on the History of Science;’ Marian | 
B. Davis (Texas), ‘The character of Venetian Portraiture in the Early 
Renaissance ;’ Lucy Barton (Texas), ‘Renaissance Costume;’ John E. | 
Uhler (Louisiana State), “Thomas Morley and his First Book of Madri- 
gals to Four Voices;’? Willis H. Bowen (Oklahoma), “The Earliest 
French Versions of the Hypnerotomachia;’ Karl E. Snyder (Texas 


Christian), “Thomas Heywood’s Use of Proverbial Expression in his 


Dramatic Works;’ David S. Berkeley (Oklahoma A. and M.), ‘On_ 


Oversimplifying Antony;’? Calvin Thayer (Oklahoma), ‘Coriolanus: 
Shakespeare’s Infernal Machine;’ A. Z. Butler (Louisiana Polytechnic), 


‘Pathetic Fallacy in Paradise Lost.’ 


New ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


Yale University, April 24-25, cf. RN v, 84. In addition to a perfor- 
mance of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night by the Calhoun Players, the fol- 


lowing papers were offered: Leslie Hotson (Northford, Conn.), “The 
Elizabethan Court Theatre;’ Alois Nagler (Yale), “The Continental — 


Theatre ;” Discussion led by Alfred Harbage (Harvard). P. O. Kristeller ° 


(Columbia), ‘Italian Manuscripts;? Robert Kingdon (Massachusetts), 
‘French Manuscripts;’ David Horne (Yale), ‘The Dulwich Manu- 
scripts.” Abstracts of some of these papers appear elsewhere in this issue. 


MipweEsr RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Newberry Library, April 25, 1953, cf. RN v, 68. The Conference is 
now affiliated with the Newberry Library. The following papers were 
offered: Dayton Phillips (Vanderbilt), ‘The Medieval Background of 
Petrarch’s Ethical Ideas;’ Jason Saunders (Ripon), ‘Justus Lipsius 
and a Neo-Stoic Formulation of the Principle of Matter;? R. C. Bald 
(Chicago), ‘John Donne’s Middle Years;’? Merritt Hughes (Wis- 
consin), ‘Hercules and the Spenserian Arthur;’ E. B. Place (North- 
western), “The Amadis de Gaula as a French Courtesy Book;’ Irwin 


Spector (Illinois State Normal), ‘Robert White and English Instru-_ 


mental Music of the 16th Century.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MusIcoLocIcaL ConGREss 


Bamberg (Germany), July 15-109, 1953. In addition to sessions de- 
voted to the reading of papers there will be exhibits of early instruments, 
Mss, and pictures concerned with music; also concerts, excursions to 
libraries, et cetera. Inquiries should be addressed to the president of the 
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“Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung,’ Friedrich Blume, Neue Universitit, 
| Haus 11, 40-60 Olshausenstr., Kiel, Germany. 


)Iravian Lrreratrure Concress 

Magdalen College, Cambridge (England), August 16-23, 1953. The 
jtopic will be ‘Studies and Research in Italian Criticism and Philology.’ 
The organizing committee is composed of E. R. Vincent (Cambridge), 
| Umberto Bosco (Rome), and Vittore Branca (45 bis rue des Acacias, 
} Paris 17°). Inquiries from outside Italy should be addressed to Mr. 
| Branca. 


(PHILADELPHIA AREA CONFERENCE 


Lehigh University, October 1953. Tentative plans are for a discussion of 
the English Renaissance (16th Century). Inquiries should be addressed 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Houghton Library 

Continued from RN v1, 13 

_ During the past year Harvard Uni- 
versity acquired by gift the Hauslab- 
|Prince Liechtenstein collection of maps 
land charts including one of the most 
important and representative selections 
of Renaissance cartography in the 
jworld. These cartographic monuments 
represent the lifetime collecting of two 
European scholars, Franz Ritter von 
|Hauslab of Vienna (1798-1883), and 
Prince Johann II von und zu Liechten- 
jstein (1840-1929). 

_ There are more than 150 maps in the 
‘collection, thirty of which are large 
wall maps printed on from two to 
twelve sheets; but in addition to the 
| printed maps there are two outstanding 
sheets in MS. The first is a handsome 
illuminated portolan chart of the Medi- 
terranean Sea on vellum, signed by 
Vesconte de Maiolo (or Maggiolo) and 
dated Naples, 1513. The second is an 
important chart of the east coast of 
North America with part of the Gulf 
of Mexico, made by Nicholas Comber- 


to William Aiken at Lehigh’s Department of History. 


Library News 


ford and dated 1659. 


The relatively small number of maps 
in this collection may tend to deceive 
the uninformed as to the importance and 
rarity of the material it contains. Several 
of these maps are unique and apparently 
unrecorded. Many others are known to 
scholars by name only or by the only 
copy on record ‘in the Hauslab-Liech- 
tenstein collection,’ Even among some of 
the less rare items, Harvard will be able 
to boast the only copies in America. 


The evolution of Renaissance car- 
tography is so closely related to the de- 
velopment of engraving and printing 
that divers scholars will find among 
these maps a great many items of in- 
terest. In addition to the great names 
in geography such as Mercator, Hon- 
dius, Kyrilov, Vavassore and Finé, they 
will find examples of the work done by 
men more frequently associated with the 
world of art, such as Diirer, Herberstein, 
Stabius and De Mongenet. A complete 
catalogue of the collection, therefore, 
would be of great value to the Renais- 


‘sance scholar as well as the student of 


historical cartography. 
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Harvard University is an exceedingly 
appropriate repository for the Hauslab- 
Prince Liechtenstein collection of maps, 
a fact which may not be readily appar- 
ent. Thanks to the tireless efforts of 
Justin Winsor, Harvard has been col- 
lecting maps for many years, building 
on the great Ebeling collection of 
10,000 items purchased for the College 
in 1818 by Israel Thorndike. Although 
the cartographic treasures at Harvard 
have not been extensively exploited, they 
nevertheless constitute one of the most 
important concentrations of geograph- 
ical research material in the United 
States. (Contributed by Lloyd A. 


Brown) 


NEW ORLEANS, PARSONIANA 


The Bibliotheca Parsoniana has acquired 
an illuminated Ms on vellum of Jehan 
Froissart. The zczpit reads ‘Cy Com- 
mencent les Croniques de Sire Jehan 
Froissart Contenant les Nouvelles 
de France, DAngleterre, 
D’Escoce, D’Espaigne, D’Alemaigne, et 
de Bretaigne.’ 

It is a French ms of the fourteen 
hundreds, 768 pages with a magnificent, 
large-arched miniature in burnished 
gold and color depicting two battles, 
the Battles of Crecy (26 August, 1346) 


Guerres 


1346); also other miniatures. This was | 
the chronicle which Froissart presented | 


to the Queen on his journey to England. 


New York PusBLic LIBRARY 


Reserve Division 
Continued from RN VI, 14: 


Christopher Preudhomme, ed. Triwm | 


Poetarum Elegantissimorum, Porcelif, 
Basinij, & Trebani opuscula, nunc 
primum diligentia . . 
Preudhomme ... in lucem aedita. 
Parisiis, 1539. 

Reinerus Reineccius. 
Mediae Et Bactrianae... 
L572 

Paulus Ricius. Apologetica . . 
Eckiana Responsa Narratio. 
gustae Vindelicorum, 1519? | 

Pauluss Ricius smn 


. Ad 


. Christophori 


Familiae Regum 
Lipsiae, 


[Au- | 


De Sexcentum Et _ 


Tredecim Mosaice Sanctionis Edictis 


. [Augustae Vindelicorum, 1514- 
15 | 


Domingo de Soto. De Ivstitia Et Ture. | 


Venetiis, 1589. 


[Thomas Stapleton]. 4 pologia Pro| 


Rege Catholico Philippo II... Con- 
tra varias & falsas accusationes 
Elisabethe Anglie Regine ...Con- 


stantie [1592] 
Johann Wier. De Praestigus Daemonum 
. Basileae, 1577. 


and Neville’s Cross (17 October, 


Notes on Phonograph Recordings 


Anthology of Middle Age and Renaissance Music. Pro Musica Antiqua, 


Safford Cape, conductor. EMS records 201, 206, 213, 219. $5.95 each. 

On recordings of the older music there are two schools of thought: 
there are those who under any circumstances tell themselves happily 
that they are hearing the music they have read about in the history 
books, and those who have studied, insofar as is possible, the manner as 
well as the matter of performance, and who will accept nothing they do 
not consider authentic. Here is a dilemma of the first order for the 
Renaissance scholar, for music has played so important a part in cultural 
history that no aspect of the period can be altogether understood without 
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it, yet our knowledge of performance practises must of necessity remain 
incomplete. 

When Safford Cape, under the auspices of the Belgian government, 
brought his Pro Musica Antiqua group to America from Brussels in 
1949, those lucky enough to hear them were struck not only by the 
musical finish of their performances—here were men and women who 
‘could sing and play their antique instruments in rhythm and in tune— 
|but by the conviction and expressiveness of their music. Having listened 
,to so much that was dull in the name of musicology, we were easily con- 
jvinced that Mr. Cape had found the right answer to the problems in- 
volved. 

On the occasion of that American visit, the late Jack Skurnick secured 
sthe services of Pro Musica Antiqua for a recorded Anthology of middle 
sage and renaissance music. Four LP discs have so far appeared, desig- 
nated Vols. 1, 6, 13 and 19. More have been recorded, and it is planned 
‘to complete the set as originally outlined. Vol. 1 contains Music of the 
12th and 13th centuries, including works of Leoninus, Pérotin, Alfonso 
pthe Wise, Niedhart von Reuenthal, Bernart de Ventadorn, Moniot 
.d’Arras, Adam de la Hale and anonymous composers; Vol. 6 is given 
jover the secular works of Dufay, Vol. 13 to chansons of Josquin Des 
}Pres and Vol. 19 to Spanish music from the court of Ferdinand and 
\Jsabella, including compositions of Juan del Encina, Garcia Munoz, 
|Vilches, Ponce, A. de Ribera, Luchas and some of unknown origin. 
| Vitality is the keynote of these performances, but Cape keeps within the 
ftraditions as he knows them—never stretching points, as the equally 
|vital Mlle. Boulanger has been known to do on occasion, in order to 
|make the music more effective. On the established principle that this 
| music is ‘apt’ for voices or instruments, we have considerable variety in 


|accompaniment—while some are played by such an ensemble as recorders, 
lviols and minstrel’s harp. Technically these recordings are of the very 
finest. 

For score study, the chansons of Josquin are to be found in the ‘com- 
plete’ edition of his works edited by Smijers; the Besseler edition of Du- 
\fay has now begun to appear; some of the other compositions may be 
|found in historical collections. 


INEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY Philip L. Miller 
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Notes on Publications 


Mediaeval Carols, edited by John Stevens. (Musica Britannica, Vol. | 
1v). London: Stainer and Bell Ltd., 1952. xxii and 145 p., 2 pl. £29 
10s., $7.25. | 
Continued from RN v1, 10: | 
It may seem somewhat farfetched to put so much emphasis on these © 
things at this place. Yet I, for one, think that we are wrestling, in doing . 
so, with the core of the problem of style and form. ‘The necator inter=_ 
action, especially in the earlier carols, of strong, almost modal, ictus and 
of more or less irregular phrase-length,—this mixture of bodily rhythm 
and irrationality, of sensuality and spirituality, of heaven and earth,— 
is the most important single feature of the style. Only in a few cases do. 
we find musical lines of equal length throughout a carol that consists of | 
text-lines of equal length. Yet even in these, the inner rhythmic-metric 
life shows a variety of arrangements that could hardly be more pro~_ 
nounced. 
Perhaps I am asking too much from an editor in demanding a large — 
measure of editorial criticism and interpretation. Yet Mr. Stevens, in 


editing the carols, goes to the other extreme. I have pointed out, above, — 
one case of possible improvement of the placing of the text. In view of 
loci such as the following (from No. 50) 

i IIT] [fd 4 J. | oT 

id PRAY — pee 
radical deviations from the source are any called for, but are not 
forthcoming. Mr. Stevens’ ‘diplomatic’ transcriptions skirt the problems. 
He is timid even in handling obvious scribal errors. Thus he points out 
that some carols, especially in ms R, contain what he calls ‘odd’ measures. 
The term is misleading. What he has in mind are occasional measures 
of irregular length. Of course such irregular measures—genuine ones— 
are of extreme rarity. They may occur as written-out ritardandi just be-- 
fore a cadence. Thus they are extensions. The ‘odd’ measures in the 
volume under scrutiny are, however, very often contractions. Whether | 
they are the one or the other, the editor should have established their 
genuineness before accepting them. I am sorry to say that the vast ma- | 
jority is the result of obvious scribal errors, not necessarily within the | 
measure in question. Mr. Stevens neglected the rather elementary task 
of establishing a proper text by eliminating (with due accounting for the 
procedure) such errors. 

While it is impossible to correct all these faulty places in a short: 
review, certain typical cases may be pointed out. Thus all instances of ' 
5/8 (for which the ambiguous indication 5 is used in the score) are ob-: 
vious errors. All but one can be corrected by comparison with parallel | 


[esol | 


loci in the same carols (Nos. 76, 82, 90, 94). The remaining one, No. 
99; falls into the same category: the faulty place must be corrected into a 
typical and ubiquitous cadential rhythm. The opposite case, extension of 
6/8 to 7/8 (Nos. 114 and 119) must be reduced to standard cadential 
formulae. The source of the error may lie several measures back. This 
is the case in No, 119, at the beginning of the verse, where Mr. Stevens 
did not notice an ‘odd’ measure. Here the second measure is in need of 
editorial changes. 

Omission of 1/4 somewhere within the phrase results in an ‘odd’ 2/4 
before the cadence in ten of Ms R’s carols (and in a single instance in S, 
No. 36, where, by the way, f in measure 3 should read ¢). The remedy 
»may be different in the different cases. Major operations are required 
sonly in Nos. 81, 86, 112, 118 and 119, and I am reluctant to suggest 
| any remedies without having consulted the source, although at least in 
No. 86 the trouble in measures 23-26 seems to consist of the omission 
| of a punctus divisions (alterationis) after the fourth note of the phrase. 
In the same carol the 4/4 section (Burden 11)—the only one in the 
whole carol literature—should be barred with an upbeat of 2/4. 

Ms R in which, with three or four exceptions, all the odd measures 
occur, is a relatively late source. Yet it still uses black notation, a system 
that had become thoroughly obsolete by that time. The scribe had little 
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understanding of the real meaning of the notation and his placing of 
note values in the traditional score arrangement is far from being exact. 
Unfortunately all the carols of this Ms are unique and cannot be checked 
against other sources. Yet it is impossible to accept these ‘odd’ measures 
as stylistic peculiarities of the late carol literature. Their very oddity 
marks them as scribal errors. 

Such scribal errors are rare in the older mss. The two carols with 
‘odd’ measures in Ms T, Nos. 4 and 9, may contain such errors. In the 


latter, the rhythm of dotted eighth and sixteenth seem to stand for two 


sixteenths, whereby the lower part has even eighth notes. This is in line 


with the other cadences in the same carol. In No. 4 a similar correction __ 


=i 


will straighten out measures 17-18, while in measures 9 and 25 J. 


= ii <A 


in the treble and ¢ ¢ and ¢<¢_ respectively, in the lower part, 


should be inserted, forming with the now supernumerary eighth-notes 
before the barline the new measures gb and 25b. 

Genuine expansion of cadential measures does occur, e.g., at the end 
of No. 18 (if the place is not corrupt) or in No. 30, Verse, where all 


lines show the expansion of the penultimate measure to 4/4. The rather 


complicated case of No. 24 may fall into the same category. The alter- 
nation of 3/8 and 3/4 may not, of course, be quite as regular as Mr. 
Stevens seems to suggest. The trouble is located at the points of juncture 
of lines right after the cadences. The notation is inconclusive, and the 
upbeats are rather irregular. But the point is that the ‘bodies’ of the 
phrases, between upbeat and cadence, consist of regular 3/4 or 6/8 
measures. 

The volume is headed by a ‘Preface,’ a concise and lucid ‘Introduc- 
tion’ (with reference to the pertinent newer literature, wherein no con- 
sideration is given to Bukofzer’s important findings), an ‘Editorial Note’ 
summarizing procedures, a facsimile each of the important sources (with 
the exception of S that is available in Stainer’s Early Bodleian Music) 
and an ‘Alphabetical List of Carols,’ (pp. i-xxi). After the musical part 
(pp. 1-115) follows the critical apparatus: ‘Notes’, ‘Description of the 
Mss’, an ‘Analytical Index’ with a ‘Key to Analytical Index and Con- 
cordances,’ ‘Glossary,’ ‘Table of Latin Lines? (with translations), 
“Translations of the Latin Carols,’ and a list of ‘Emendations in (Latin) 
Literary Texts’ (pp. 117-145). Strangely, the faulty text of No. 75 
remains without emendation and is given a translation that makes no 
sense: Lauda Salvatorem is, of course, the correct text instead of the 
meaningless (and, theologically speaking, heretical) Lauda Salvatorum 
ducem et pastorem, The translation, p- 145, should be: ‘Praise the 
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Saviour, leader and shepherd, the new-born Redeemer . . . the boy 
born today.’ 

| All in all: here is a magnificently produced volume offering a rich 
and complete repertoire for use and study. It is neither the last word 
on the subject, nor, we hope, the ‘definitive’ edition. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Otto Gombosi 


Studi Riminesi e bibliografici in onore di Carlo Lucchesi. Societa di Studi 
Romagnoli. Citta di Rimini: Faenza, Stab. F. lli Lega, 1952. xx and 
256 p. 

Several articles in this Festschrift published in honor of the retiring 
librarian of the Biblioteca Gambalunghiana in Rimini will be of interest 
/to students of the Renaissance. 

Augusto Campagna contributes two notes on Roberto Valturio. In an 
‘inventory of the library left in 1499 to the Franciscan Monastery of 
Rimini by Rainerio Migliorati, a councillor of the last Malatesta ruler of 
‘this city, he found, next to the title of Valturio’s famous De re militari, 
the title of two hitherto unrecorded works of his. One, called De agro 
Ariminensi, was probably written for Flavio Biondo, who may have used 
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| 
it for the chapter on the Romagna in his [zalia Illustrata, about 1450. In) 
the other, entitled Li Appologie, Valturio will have defended himself or: 
others against attacks unknown to us. Furthermore, Campagna identifies: 
Valturio’s amanuensis, Sigismonde di Niccold Alamanni, as the son of at 
German tailor settled in Rimini. Legacies to Don Sigismondo in Valturio’s 
two testaments of 1475 prove that he was then Rector of the church of 


San Gregorio. 

Another notice regarding Valturio is offered by Erla Rodakiewicz,, 
who has already done fruitful work for his bibliography (in “Maso Fini-. 
guerra,’ Vol. v, 1940, pp. 56 £.). By successfully combining scholarly 
methods with the technique of a modern detective she demonstrates that! 
the original owner of the illuminated Codex of Valturio’s De re militar’ 
in the British Museum was the condottiere Antonio Conte di Marscians) 
of Orvieto, a son-in-law of the famous Erasmo Gattamelata of Narn... 
Gattamelata’s arms (braids designating his commander’s rank) and his; 
cat-device appear among the heraldic details of the miniatures, and the: 
manuscript is mentioned in Antonio’s will of 1476. 1 

Lamberto Donati interprets an allegorical emblem included in the title: 
border of a Venetian Herodotus edition of 1494, a beautiful woodcut by; 
Stefano Pellegrini of Cesena, as a representation of Achilles imploring his; 
mother Thetis to let him win lasting fame in glorious death instead off 
eternal life which she had attempted to procure him at his birth (a scene: 
shown in the foreground of the composition). 

The article on ‘Book-Ilumination in Ferrara’ by Domenico Fava will] 
be welcome as a general survey by an expert in the field, though it lacks: 
entirely references to literature. He ennumerates the most outstanding? 
codics decorated by Ferrarese miniaturists in the years during which the: 
city became a centre of humanistic studies and splendid artistic activities: 
under the consecutive reigns of Niccolo III and his sons Leonello, Borso) 
and Ercole I (1393-1505). He quotes documentary evidence that the: 
noted medallist Matteo de Pastis participated in the decoration of Leon-- 
ello’s lost breviary, next to the Bible of Borso a chief work of Italian 
illumination of the period. 

Gino Ravaioli announces the discovery of a medallion relief portrait of 
Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta carved about 1455 by Agostino di’ 
Duccio on the marble cover which Sigismondo had ordered for the: 
Roman sarcophagus holding the remains of his ancestors. The relief, 
which is apparently the most noble representation of the stern features off 
the notorious Renaissance tyrant, was hidden for centuries when the sar-- 
cophagus was placed in a niche in the Tempio Malatestiano. 

Details of the life of the astrologer Girolamo Manfredi, who for almost 
twenty-five years held the chair of astronomy in Bologna until his death 
in 1493, and a bibliography of the Judicia he published every year as one: 
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Shakespeare Survey 6 
[pireD By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


|'the most important annual contribution to Shakespearean scholar- 
hip and criticism”—Shakespeare Newsletter 


One of the principal themes of the sixth Swrvey is the 
changing attitude towards the History Plays. An account 
of Elizabethan material in the Huntington Library, notes 
on the problems of translation into Spanish and Chinese, 
new facts about the London Theatre just before Shake- 
speare’s arrival and new interpretations of Timon, -An- 
thony and Cleopatra and Othello are also featured. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


Ither books on Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
gain available are - 


Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 


by M. C. BRADBROOK $5.00 
Shakespearian Tragedy 


by H. B. CHARLTON $4.00 


by CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON $9.00 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 
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of his professional duties, are given by Alberto Serra-Zanetti. These; 
prognostications show ‘how often an astrologer who had to predict future 
historical events was betrayed by his inevitably self-deceiving task. The 
great Giovanni Pico ridicules Manfredi as ‘a man who could not even 
forsee his own death.’ 

Luigi Michelini-Tocci adds a new specimen to the list of 15th century 
paper (and cardboard) bindings with woodcut ornamentation derive: 
from blind-tooled leather bindings. It is the earliest known, being made 
for the Augsburg edition of De Vinis by Arnaldus de Villanova, printed 
in 1492 by Johannes Bamler, probably the originator of the stitched: 
books issued in paper covers by their printers. B| 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Hans Nachod: 
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Projects &P News | 

Elizabethan Monographs. Quite a few of these are scheduled by the 
Yale Press. This June there will be available Albert Feuillerat, Th 
Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays (cf. RN v, 89) and Helge Kokeritz, 
Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. This winter seven volumes of the Revised 
Yale Shakespeare under the general editorship of Charles T. Prouty and 
Helge Kékeritz are due: Romeo and Juliet, ed. R. M. Hosley; Tam=- 
ing of the Shrew, ed. T. G. Bergin; Twelfth Night, ed. W. P. Holden;; 
As You Like It, ed. S. Burchell; Macbeth, ed. E. M. Waith; Antony) 
and Cleopatra, ed. P. G. Phialas; Troilus and Cressida, ed. J. Campbeli! 
Three other volumes scheduled for the winter are Charles T. Prouty, 
The First Part of the Contention and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry VI, Ai 
Comparative Study ; Facsimile of the First Folio, with an introduction by} 
C. T. Prouty and a note on pronunciation by H. Kokeritz, to be sold at! 
$12.50; Life and Works of George Peele, Vol. u (Battle of Alcazar, 
Edward I), ed. C. T. Prouty (Vol. 1, ed. D. H. Horne, was published: 
last year). 

Renaissance Trio. This new group, William Hess (tenor), Blanche: 
Winogron (virginals) and Sydney Beck (viola da gamba), presented al 
recital at the Folger Library, ‘Music of Shakespeare’s Day,’ which con 
tained Morley’s ‘O Mistresse mine,’ of which Mr. Beck offers a novel 
solution elsewhere in this issue. Other programs, at Hood College and! 
the Mannes School, embrace a wider gamut of time and include an Eng~ 
lish Conductus and excerpts from an early 15th century English ms. 
Dowland’s ‘Lachrimae Pavan’ and Farnaby’s “W ooddy-Cock’ have re~ 
cently been recorded by the Trio (for EMS and Esoteric), but the full! 
repertoire is not yet available except in live performance, The Trio may} 


be addressed at 57 West 75th Street, New York 23, 0No ds | 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
RIVAL TRADITIONS 


By Alfred Harbage 


This valuable study shows that two separate traditions existed in the 
Elizabethan theater—the popular play written for the public theaters and 
the “coterie” play written for the private theaters. Professor Harbage 
discusses the views and aims of both groups and reveals how the stand- 
ards of the public theater and the demands of its audience affected both 
Shakespeare’s life and his work. An original and important contribution 
to Shakespearean scholarship, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions pro- 
vides new insight into both the Elizabethan Age and its foremost genius. 


“His book will leave its mark not only upon literary history 
but literary interpretation as well. No discussion of the sort of man 
Shakespeare was can afford to disregard it.” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, New York Herald Tribune 
$6.00 


HAMLET THROUGH 
THE AGES 


A PICTORIAL RECORD FROM 1709 


Compiled by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
Edited with an introduction by Herbert Marshall 


This unique book contains 257 fully captioned illustrations which 
show how Hamlet has been produced for almost 250 years. Every im- 
portant production is recorded—Hamlet in Elizabethan style, Hamle¢ in 
modern dress, even Hamlet in ballet, opera, films and toy theaters. The 
pictures are arranged by scenes, with a complete synopsis and informa- 
tive notes preceding them. Anyone interested in Shakespeare will find this 
a must for his library. $7.00 


at your bookstore or write 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE ) 
D’'HUMANISME ET RENAISSANCE 


Revue fondee en 1933 


CHAQUE ANNEE UN VOL. IN-80, 400 PAGES, BROCHT 
$5.50 : 


Librairie &. Drag 


8, rue Verdaine, Geneva (Switzerland) 


Garrick as Lear, Irving as Shylock, Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Lady Macbeth . .. What were these 
great performances really like? 


Shakespearian Players And 


Performances by Arthur Colby Sprague 
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} ™%* Here, drawn from diaries, contemporary descriptions, and 
newspaper accounts are brilliant recreations of celebrated per- 
formances: the aging Betterton’s simulated youth in Hamlet in 

» 1709, Kean as Othello playing in competition with the elder 

} Booth as Iago, and many others. Plus a chapter on the modern 

) Shakespearian theatre. 12 illustrations. $4.50 
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THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


This standard series—well known for over half a century—is 
now being revised and re-edited in the light of modern criticism 
and research. Now available: 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, $3.25 King Lear, $3.85 
Tih At your bookseller, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


